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" We make no choice among the varied paths where art and letters seek for truth." 




A SCULPTOR'S OPINION OF A PAINTER 
By F. Wellington Ruckstuhl. 
With original illustrations by Louis Aloe Her. 

" Suggestive tiess " is the difference between poetry and 
prose. There are rhymes without one poetic quality, and 
rhymeless pages that lift one toward the empyrean. 

He who exhausts the possibilities of story-telling and 
leaves nothing vague to the imagination of his 
audience, may be a great raconteur or a drama- 
tist, but he is not a poet. 

Moeller is essentially a dramatist. This is 
proven by the fact that when he attempts any- 
thing, " suggestive " he falls short, and in spite of 
himself he is concrete and realistic. Take his 
pictures called " Grace,'* "A Brown Study," and "Weary," as well as 
the sketch "The Miser." 
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I have seen pictures of " Saying Grace " which radiated a reverence so 
profound that one felt touched. This picture leaves me cold. It lacks solemn- 
ity. The aged woman is not bent enough, and the expression on the face of 




" BLUFFING." 
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THE MISER. 



the young woman is not quite reverent 
enough. 

The Brown Study" I see a man 
tired. There is neither careless 
nor intense reflection. He is sim- 
ply " resting up." 

" Weary " shows an old woman 
who has stopped work for a mo- 
ment, but who looks as if she 
could work many hours 
more. It fails to convey 
to me the slightest feel- 
ing that she must be weary. 
"The Miser" looks more like a 
man who is paying for a drink he is 
still cheerful over. 
But if Moeller is not a poet, he is a remarkable dramatist. 

The chief element of high dramatic art is the telling of a story in the fewest 
words, in the least time, in a limited space, in such a manner that when the auditor 
looks upon the stage he feels he is regarding an actual scene in real life. The 
more intense this expression of life, the more all the actors on the stage contribute 
to produce a oneness of effect, the more dramatic a picture do we behold. From 
this point of view Moeller is one of the most dramatic painters of the day. 

In the sketch "Stubborn " we have not only an exceedingly clever drawing, but 
an intensity of expression and action that is admirable. The sketch " For an Argu- 
ment : ' is capital. " His Lucky Day," I consider a masterpiece of composition and 
expression. 

One can actually hear the hero bragging of his ex- 
ploits to the young man facing him, while the firm-lipped 
old man to his left is noting each " tip." The men back 
of him, just come in, and having heard only half the 
story intently inspect the game ; 
while on the left of the picture 
the man with a straw hat looks 



on with an evident " menta 
reservation." Nothing is 
superfluous. All converges 
to one point. 

Everywhere intensity 
of mental action and life. 
As a specimen of dra- 
matic story-telling it is 
superb. 

Who has not laughed 
at just such a scene as 
is so tellingly shown in 
"Bluffing?" 

The dried-upold cod- 




ORIGINAL SKETCH FOR STUBBORN 
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HIS I.l'CKY DAY. 



ger counting his " chips ; " the winner raking in the " pot " with a leer of humor ; 
the man who wouldn't "call," and is asking his neighbor to back up his judgment ; 
the one on the right saying: "Ah! you old pirate! you were 'bluffing!'" All 




OLD CKONIKS. 
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help to make another remarkable piece 
of dramatic painting. It is perfect. 

In " The Old Cronies " he again falls 
short a little. 

But nothing could be more expres- 
sive than tk A Pinch " and the " Study 
for Bluffing/' 

In %b Home again'' we have a char- 
acteristic bit of comedy needing no ex- 
planation. 

" Beat That ! " furnishes the theme 
for another masterly dramatic work. 





by his side is striking. The latter, 
with his Whittier-like head and intense 
look at the dice, almost lifts the game 
into dignity. 

Here again the eye is forced to one 
point. All converges, nothing shocks, 
nothing wanting, nothing useless. 

Moeller's color is somewhat "sec " 
and " photography." But his brushing 
contains a touch of the " premier coup " 
quality of Franz Hale. 

If he can retain this with his superb 
drawing and fine composition and mar- 



STUDY FDR " B] UFFING, 



The old sport who holds the dice-box 
says i4 Beat that ! " with his entire body. 
The whole figure is superbly drawn and 
instinct with life and movement. The 
contrast between him and the old man 
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HOME AGAIN. 



vellous power of expression, stick to the dramatic, and acquire more richness of 
color, he mav soon earn the title of the Meissonier of America. 




BEAT THAT 



